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The Quest for Better 
Documentation 


Eric Doherty found like-minded people when he started 
putting together a listing of all the tapes that existed 
between 1969 and 1970, his favorite years. He began creat- 
ing a list called “Tapes in Circulation,” and first posted 
them to rec.music.gdead in the fall of 1993. 


I realized there were a bunch of different people 
that had seemed to be kicking up different efforts 
to document different parts of the music and the 
tapes. Different on-line communities were form- 
ing, people were keeping statistics. We had Dead- 
base for so many years, but there seemed to be 
more, there needed to be more. 


At the time, Deadbase hadn’t attempted to keep track of 
what tapes were like, what songs were missing that others 
might have had but weren’t common knowledge. 


The mere act of posting those pushed me into a 
role of a record keeper, and people started coming 
forth with more information. I’d get “Here’s what 
Thave,” “And here’s what I have.” It was great for 
me, because I became a central repository for 
information. People would look at it, note a dis- 
crepancy, and forward a change to me. 


Soon, the project evolved. Now the effort focused on exam- 
ining the true genealogies of the recording. Doherty credits 
key protagonists in the effort, among them, Jeff Tiedrich, 
Nathan Wolfson, Jim Powell, and Harvey Lubar. 

On the Well, Dan Marsh said he tries to post what 
microphones were used, where they were used, if it was a 
front-of-the-board tape, what row it was in, and things like 
that. 


Depending on who’s putting up the tape, usually, 
they'll say, “This came from a cassette master into 
a PCM onto a DAT onto a CD-R,” or something 
like that. It’s 50 percent well documented and 50 
percent “Does it sound good or not?” We have all 
sorts of levels of participants in the group, people 
who only deal with analog tapes. To me, that 
sounds sort of funny because I’ve just entered the 
CD range and I don’t have anything analog in my 
system anymore. But there are various degrees of 
sophistication of equipment on the Well, and var- 
ious degrees of interest. Some people sign up for 
every single show that’s put on, regardless of 
whether it’s the Grateful Dead, Phish, or anything 
else; they'll just take it all, whereas others are just 
hit-and-miss. 


The pursuit of archival information and sonic mysteries led 
to other offshoot projects such as “Deadlists,” “Song 
Tracker” software. There was Ihor Slabicky’s effort to track 
a discography of Grateful Dead or Eric Simon’s attempt to 
do “Useless Statistics Year By Year.” 

Then there’s the BUDD—Bountiful Universe of Digital 
Dead—electronic mailing list. It was started by Jerry Pruett 
and Duane Day in late 1993 and early 94. 

BUDD was started to distribute digital tapes but 
emerged out of a more technical on-line discussion, DAT- 
Heads. “DAT-Heads is a huge mailing list. It’s not really a 
trading list, although trades do occur, but it’s primarily a 
public mailing list that probably thousands of people sub- 
scribe to, and it’s a technical discussion,” said Tiedrich. “You 
can go there if you want to figure out what the best micro- 
phone to use is if it’s windy, or if you have some esoteric 
question about sample rate conversion. There are very long, 
technical discussions that go on the DAT-Heads list. And 
the people who just wanted to talk about trading tapes split 
off and started their own mailing list, which became BUDD.” 
Although technical discussions do take place on BUDD, 
most of what happens on that list is talking about trades. 
“Does anybody have a copy of this show?” or people offer- 
ing things for tree or vine distribution. It was public, not 
private, so anybody who wanted to join could subscribe. 


Jeff Lester: Duane wanted to make sure every- 
body had, basically, the best copy of 8/27/72 that 
they could. So he set that up, and that’s how that 
all started. And then on the rec.music group 
theres always discussions about specific 
tapes . . . discussions about [such subjects as] the 
Betty reels. People start talking about them and 
posting whatever list they have. When people ask 
those kinds of questions, I tend to respond, and 
give them the information. One of my sort-of 
roles in rec.music.gdead is, not so much lately, but 
for many, many years, I’ve sort of kept a tour- 
dates list, called Tour Dates, Confirmed And 
Rumored, TDCR for short. So I’m also kind of 
information man, somewhat. I’m a pack rat, and 
so I keep all those little tidbits that people post 
over the years, so whenever anybody asks those 
kind of things, I tend to respond, and give them 
the answer. “What songs were on Without a Net, 
what shows are they from?” That kind of thing. 


Another effort, the Deadlists project, was headed by 
Nathan Wolfson, who served as the administrator of the 
list. Jim Powell was another significant original creator, said 
Doherty. 

It was a group of dedicated people who set out on a dif- 
ficult task of not only documenting every song that exists on 
tape, but timing them, keeping extensive notes on sourcing, 





and creating an on-line, Web-based community, where peo- 
ple could access information. 

So a transition has been made from Usenet newsgroup 
postings to the power of a Web page. Now people could 
express their own artistic flair, as well as serve as a large 
repository of information on their collection and prefer- 
ences, said Doherty. 


When I posted the Tapes in Circulation lists, you 
send them out to the newsgroup and four days 
later they’ve circulated off the board, so I didn’t 
post them again for a long time. Unless somebody 
had saved them, there was no way to access the 
information if you wanted it. There were other 
lists, like people keeping track of mislabeled tapes 
and other types of documents. Those important 
things were great in book form, like DeadBase or 
The Deadhead’s Taping Compendium, but they 
just weren’t available until the Web came along. 


Trading Policy 


The policy on the Well is that any tape that goes there is 
going out and if you don’t want it widely copied, keep it 
hidden. 


Dan Marsh: I’ve never understood the “I’ve got it, 
you don’t” mentality. I’ve never been an obsessive 
taper. I tell people, if somebody comes to my house, 
they see the tape, and they want it—they’re going 
to get it. In the Well, the bigger we get and the more 
people that come into the community, the more 
we’ve had to try and come up with rules and regu- 
lations, and there are some people who hate it. 
With my being “in charge” of the conference, it’s 
my role to make the policies, based on what people 
want. But my whole thing, and that of my various 
co-hosts throughout the years, has been “We don’t 
make the rules, the conference does.” God, I think 
we’ve had some of our biggest wars when trying to 
set up rules. Basically, the majority rules. 


A difficult policy to establish on the Well, said Marsh, is 
how to determine when someone can join a conference. 
Even though you can sign up for the Well, there are a num- 
ber of taping conferences available. One is Grateful Dead- 
related, another is focused on Phish and HORDE Festival 
bands, and there’s a third that deals with all the others. The 
conferences are private in the sense that in order to partici- 
pate, you have to e-mail some personal data to one of the 
hosts to get in. That’s also to create a database so that peo- 
ple can get addresses to send blanks. 

So the steadfast rule allowing entrance to the conference 
is a sixty-day waiting period as a member of the Well. 


“Outside the System” 


That’s because we were running into a problem 
where people would come in and then they’d 
leave with a bunch of blanks, leaving people up in 
the air. That’s probably the toughest thing we’ve 
ever come up with. I’ve also tried to instill, “You 
should try to turn your tapes around in seven 
days,” and minor little things like that, but it can 
get quite agitated. It’s really up to the conference: 
what they want goes. I’ve gotten hate mail saying, 
“You're an elitist” and things like that for not let- 
ting people in. But my point is, it’s not my choice 
not to let you in—all we’re asking you to do is just 
wait around for sixty days. Then you’ll have more 
tapes than you can put your hands on. 


Ultimately, prosperity in the information age is as much 
about filtration as it is anything else. So there’s a certain 
degree to which you don’t want to be completely closed, but 
you also don’t want to be completely open. 


The Future of Recording 


While analog cassettes seem here to stay for the foreseeable 
future, new formats in the digital realm keep popping up on 
the horizon. At the time of this writing, in 1999, some 
tapers are getting away from tape formats of all types and 
they’re beginning to back up on formats that are tapeless— 
custom burnable compact discs. 


Ken Hays: As everyone goes to the next genera- 
tion of recordable format, DAT is dying off. DAT 
today is like the floppy disk of yesterday. And 
what’s happening now is a number of DAT manu- 
facturers are getting out of the business. Cal Info 
Systems, for example, is one of the companies that 





was a major player in 4mm DAT manufacturing. 
Today there are only four remaining DAT manu- 
facturers, and four years ago there were eight, 
actually, take that back, two years ago there were 
eight. Probably within the next two years we'll be 
down to two or three manufacturers remaining in 
the world for the production of 4mm DAT tape. 


CD has limitations but DVD may be the next panacea. 


Ken Hays: Assuming that Congress will overcome 
the SCMS, or Serial Copy Management, which 
limits your ability to make digital copies. As long 
as Congress and Sony can come to some type of 
agreement, I think recordable DVD has incredible 
upside, just because of the vast amount of infor- 
mation one disk can hold. We’re talking about the 
ability to put four entire shows on one DVD disk, 
which could cost as little as five dollars. And the 





